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ABSTRACT 

This review was intended to identify generic skills 
in interpersonal relations and to eKamine the implications of 
research for attempts to assess these skills. Using a developmental 
framework, three areas of research were reviewed^ tha social 
devslopment of children and adolescents, clinical studies of 
interpersonal competence, and studies of effective leadership. Six 
skills appeared in this iiteraturei use of bakic social forms, cpnunon 
interactions with others, constructive assert iveness ^ internal 
monitoring/ emotional eKpression^ and the coordination of group 
activities, (Author) * 
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Abstract \ 

This review was Intended to identify generic skills in Interpersonal 
relations and to examine the Implications of research for attempts to 
assess these sklllg* Using a developmental framework^ three areas of 
research were revleweds the sociar development of chdldren and adolescents^ 
clinical studies of interpersonal competence , and studies of effective 
leadership. Six skills appeared In this literatures use of basic social , 
forms ^ common interactions with others » constructive assertiveness , 
internal monitoring^ emotional expression, and the coordination of group 
activities. 



Interpersonal Skills 

bv' ='lv, skills in relating to other people are important to 
ye. t?3 a* ^ ok^. on dealing with others effectively are perennial parts of 
tv^e b^.ni ^elUer listrSt ranging from Dale Carnegie's How to Win^^lends 
Sffid i JiLi'lu^ ^iice People to Dyer's Pulling Your Own Strings # The flow of 
advlae ©n interpersonal relations Includes the daliy responses of Ann 
Landers and Dear Abtiy and the , monthly adv:ice given out in magazines as 
diverse as Women ' s Day and Penthouse . More scholarly or scientific 
studies have ranged from small group research to industrial psychology* 
Obviously p it would be impossible to 'xevlew all of this ^^^^ literature* 
The purpose of this review is tb examine three selected bod|.es of litera- 
ture for their implications for those who wish to assess InterpersQnal 
skills* These three bodies of literature were chosen because they seem 
to have the clearest and most direct bearing on the task of BBsesBtng 
these skills* These areas are developmental psychology p clinical studies 
of interpersonal competence, and leadership- 

The moat scholarly approaches to interpersonal skills are those used 
by deyelopmental psychologists and social psychologists studying the 
acquisition of social competence among children and psychiatrists and 
elinlcai pscyhologists studying the deficits in the Interpersonal skills 
of their patients. The developmental literature focuses on the growth of 
interpeta^onal skills among children. The clinical literature focuses on 
the basia or minlinal skills needed for everyday functioning in our 
society (i.e. , meeting the minimal social demands of a situation and 
exhibiting socially appropriate behavior)* Some people exceed these 
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minimal standards, "Thay act so as .to enhance or facilitate Interpersonal 
outcomes of linking and control. They do so in ways that meat their own 
needs without antagonlilng others (and eyan assist others in meeting 
their own needs)." (Friedman, 1980, p. 9) The literature that bears 
most closely on- this bahavlor Is found In, studies of leadership. This ' 
literature will be reviewed in turn- 

Basic Approach " 

The basic approach used here will be to examine the changing defini- 
tions and requirements for interpersonal skills throughout the life span. 
That is, we shall use a developmental approach, focusing on tha developmental 
tasks required at various ages and the interpersonal skills naaded to , 
meet those .tasks. Since our main concern is with the aspects of social 
skill that ara Important for youth and adults because thay constitute the 
main users of our programs, wa shall treat early development very briefly. 

The concept of developmental tasks . Originally proposed by Havighurst 
(1972), developmental tasks have bean defined asi 

...skills, knowledge j functions, and attitudes which an 
individual has to acquira at a certain point in his llfa| 
they are acquired through physical maturation, social 
expactations, and personal efforts. Successful mastery 
of these tasks will result in adjustment... and will 
prapare the Individual for the harder tasks ahead. 
Failure in a given devalopmental task will result in 
a corresponding lack of adjustment, incraasad anKiety, 
social' disapproval, and the inability to handle the 
mora difficult tasks to come..-* Through its socialising 
agents and methods of reinforcement and punishment, 
society attempts to help the individual learn those 
developmental tasks at their proper age levels (Muuss, 
1966). 

The tasks appropriate to each period of development and tha skills 
naaded to master the tasks will be discussed in greater detail ±n the ^ 
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following pages, but thair ganaral significance is summarized by Rathjen 
(1980)1 

"At each point [in the llfa cycle] it is 
necassary to know what tasks a parson must be able 
to perform succeBsfully in 'ordar to be socially com'" 
patent* Froni aoclatyjs perspective , the list of 
tasks must include those related to getting along with , 
othec people and becoming a productive member of ^ * 
society. In addition to love^ and work-related tasks, 
society expects people to be able to cope with life 
stresses such as the death of a loved one, ^unemploymant, 
and advancing age* From an' individual perspective the * ^ 
list might be expanded to Include more personal tasks 
such as achievemant of autonomy or self-conf Idencaa " * 
(Rathjen, 1980, p. 17) 

The reader interested in more information about research related to 
developmental tasks is referred to the annual publication Life-span 
Dave lo^gient and Behavior edited by Baltes and Brian, and such authors as 
Lamb (1978) » and Musser et al, (1979)* 

Childhood ' ' . 

The InCarpersonal deveropmentar tasks of childhood have been 
described in many texts on children's development and child psychology. 
These have been the subject of intensive rasearch, and need only be 
mentioned here briefly. They Include the separation of self from nonself 
recQgnition'and inderaction with adults, learning to Interact and play 
with other children, the control of emotions, and the internalization of ' 
social .norms (Anderson & Mesaick, 1974; Goffman, Gonso, & Rasmusser, 
1975) k Of particular Interest are the self-control and self "managemant 
skills needed by children to meet social and academic demands (Campp 
1980), and the interpersonal problem-^solving skills needed by children 
(SHure,' 1980)* These later Includa the generation of alternatiyeSi and 



the avaluatlon of consequancas when the child wishes to improve peer 
relationships, deal with authority figures* deal with interpersonal 
conflicts j control negative emotions, express feelings , and develop 
assertive belief .systems (Rotherman, 1980). Specific training programs 
have been developed in each of these areas. In general, the thrust of 
childhood development is away from the dependent status of a child toward 
the independent status of a young adult who can deal effectively with 
others in an autonomous way. The reader who is interested in more 
detailed examinations ^of childhood social development is referred to 
su^h basic texts as Mussen, Conger, and Kagan (1979), and to more special 
ized and technical studies as Rolf, Sells, and Golden (1972) and Selman 
(1976), and to the annual series Advances in Child Development edited by 
Reese and others. ^The teaching of social skills in the elementary school 
years has been reviewed by Cartledge and Hilburn, 197a, 

Adolescent Tasks and Skills 

The movement toward autonomous and effective interaction with others 

that characterizes childhood becomes even more intense in adolescence. 

The social tasks are indicated by the goals 6f adolescent development 

mhom in Figure 1 (Cole & Hall, 1966). This listing provides a good idea 

of societal expectations for the adolescent and some indication of the 

internal states expected. The underlying psychological factors needed to 

deal with these tasks have been suomariEed by Rotherman (1980), who based 

them on an extensive review of the literature i 

1. Cognitive factors 

a. Problem-^solvlng ability emphaslglng alternative 
generation and means^and thinking 



A. General EmetlC'nal MaCuriM 

1^ D^ittuctlve aKpriiiipijs o£ 
emotion 

2* Subjective Interpretation of 
From ^- altuatlens, 

3. Childish, f tars and nistlvtB 
4* . Habits of esciping fros 
conflicts 



L . • Harnilesg ot coiiitfuctlve 

e5cpr^jsion0 
Zr* Objtctlv^ intiipritatitsns of 
toward sltuatidni 

Adult stiiatJll W iffiQtlona 
4-^, Habite of ftcii and lolv^Siig 

confllQC^ 



Bi Eitabllshffient of Hetefoiijual IntereiCs 
1» Exclusive Interest in oefflberg 
of same ' 

2. Experlenee with Biany poislble 
From . ^ 

mates 

3. Acute awareness of igxual 
developiBent 

C. General Soclal^aturlty 

1. Feelings of uncartslnty of 
aec^ptanfte by petrs 
From 2. Social, awtofardnasg ' 
3* Social intolerance 
4\ Slavish Imltatian g! peers 

Bnanclpation from Hotne Control 

1. Cloie parental gontfol 

2. Relfahce upon parenti for 
Froffl security 

3. Identification with parents 
as models 



^ * Normal iritgfr€at In rogmber^s 

* of opposite SllE 

Selection etjiieniate 
toward « 

Casual acceptance af sejsu^al 
maturity 



toward 



toward 



Feellngg ot sgcure^sccept^sfice 
by peetg 

So^lai pol^fe ■ ^. 
Social . toietap 

Freedoia ttO% slivigh imlt^stlon 



Selficontri?! 
Reiianqe upoinelf for 
security 

Attituda tPVarJ pitenc^ 
friends 



E« Intellectual Maturity 

1* Blind acceptance of truth 
■ on the basis of auEhsrlty 
Prom . 2* Desire for facti 

3* Many temporary intarasts 



Selec tion _ ojL OccupatiBn 
1 



Interest in glaniQroua Qccupa^ 
tions 

2. Interest In amy QECUpations 
From 3. Over^ or under^iitiMtlon of 
one's o^ ablllciee 
4. Irre^ievance of InEerests to 
abilities 



toward 



toward 



Deffland for ^vtoci befer* 
acceptaiise 

Desira for fesplonatloni p = 
facts 

Few, st^bl# ifijeriits 



Inter^iC Ifi practicable 
occupatloni 

Intereat in one occupatios 
Reasonably m«yriti estir^ 
of on^'^ abilities 
ReconcliiaSloMf interns ' 
and abilities 



Uses of Leisure 
1 



From , 



Interest in vl|Pfoyi, isiorgan- 
ized games ■ ' 

2. Interest in individual prowess 

3. Participation in games 

4. Interest in many hobbies 

5. Hemberahlp In, many clubs 



toward 



Interest in team games an^^^^ 
intellectual canUits 
Interest 1^ ay^eif of tei-^^as 
Spectator intefoat in gaimas^^s 
Interftsc ifl em or two h&^=^bies 
Membership in few elubs 



Philoso phv^of _ Life 

1* Indifference toward leneral 
principles 

2. Behavior dependinl upon roward 

specific, learned habits 
3* Behavior based Upon gaining 

pleasure and avoldini piln 

I. Identiflcatior^of ielj 

1, Little or no. parciption of self 

2, Little idea of other people's 
perception of iilf toward 



Frem 



Identification of self with Q 
Impossible^ goali ' - ^ 



Interest in understam^ding 
of general prlntiplei 
Behavior guidod by moral 
principles 

Behavior b^ed upon cons&i_iience 
and duty 



Moderately accwate perc^^T»eion 
of self 

Good idea Of other peopl^^'s 
perception ofielf 
identification of fielf wl^^h 
posalble gcali 



Figure, 1, Goals of Adolea €SeMD.t DavelPpitent 
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b. Discrimination of socially desirabla behaviora 

c. Self=mpnitoring through self ^relnf orcemant and 
self^punishnient 

2. Behavioral factors 

Varbal behaviors such as positive statements to *. 
self and other ^ friendship Initiation and feedback 
b- Nonverbal behaviors such as posture , voice tone , 
latency s gestiiress and eye contact 

3. Emotional factors ' 

a Monitoring and assessment of positive and 

negative emotional states 
b- Methods of relaxing or control of negative 

emotional states (p* 79) ' 

Rotherraan placed these factors into a more general model for 
social interaction representing an effective interpersonal style* 
^^Thls is shown in Figure 2. 

Rotherman notes that these cognitive » behavioral and emoclonal 
coping skills are interdependent which in turn suggests that "*.#any 
component could disrupt adaptive functioning and lead to ineffective 
interpersonal Interactions, A spiralling effect is easily establifihed in 
either a posltiva or negative direction." (p* 75) This interdependartcy 
suggests the Importance of integrating the various components. The 
skills are particularly important when the parson is initiating new 
relationships and delivering or receiving positive and negative verbal"^ 
responses- The strength of the Rotharman model is that it shows the 
intarralatlonships among the effective cognltivai behavioral: and emotional 
skills that are called for t^an a particular strategy is employadj and 
~ that it suggests effect Iva responses in various situations* For example, 
whan coping with negative emotional responses, it is helpful to Idantlfy 
one's own tendency to punish oneself covertly or deal in catastrophic 
thinking ("This Is awful, terrible and the end of everything") ^ and then 
to "talk to oneself" about one's reaction and reinforce positive thoughts 
and controlling thought* Behaviorally , it is helpful to control one's 
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Model G_f Jtra^egy for 
Seckl InEiraetlonB 
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nonverbal responses and to pause or take "time out" to cope with the 



situation. Then, emotionally it Is helpful to attempt to relax physiolo^ 
gically. Again s the failure to exercise one component could spiral into 
a poor situation; however^ the use of one cotQponent"e.g, , relaKing 
physlologically~could spiral into a successful one* 

A more detailed description of adolescent social skills was developed 



by Sprafini Gershaw, and Goldstein (1980) who earlier had worked with 
adult psychiatric patients and adolescents with social problems* As part 
of a training program for adolescents who were having problems with 



agression, these resear 
comprised social compet 
fundamental skills , gro 



chers had to define the 
ence among adolescents » 
aped into six categorle 



specific behaviors that 
They identified 50 



Gr a\q>_I> Erg^lnnlng Seel a 1 Ski lip ^ ' 

1. Listening 

2^ Starting a csmversacl^ 
3. Having s EpnverSatiss 

Asking a questlo& 
S*. Saying thank yoti 
6^ Introducing yourstlf 
7. Introducing ethftr pa^ple 
S> Clvlng a cesplibest 

Group II. Advanced _So_claI Skills 

9. Asking for help 

10* Joining in 

11. Giving Insti^uetlons 

12. Fallowing ifiitructioas 

13. ^ ApologlEiag 

14* Gonvineing other* 

Grpyp III. Ski ils fer Pealing with 
Fee lings 

IS* flowing ^our feellngB 
16* Expressing your feelingB 

17. Undtratanding the feelings 
of others 

18, Dealing wlvh SDseone else's 
soger 

If. Expressing sffectlan 
20^ Dealing with fe&f 
21* Hevardlng yourself 



Group V. Ikilla for Pealing with Stres s 

31. inking a e^plalnt 

32, Answering a complalal 

33* Spef tsmanshlp after the gaiae 

34* Dealing with emharraesment 

35. Dealing with telng left out 

3S. Standing up for a friend 

37. Hesponding to persuaslos 

38. Respendlng to jfallure 

39* Dealing with ^confusing sesiages 

41* Getting ready for a difficult 

converSatisQ. 

42* pealing with group pressure 

Croup VI ^ Pla n ning Skills 

43* Deciding oa iesethlng to do 

44* Deciding what caused a problem 

4S. Setting s goal 

46* Deciding on your ahllltles 

47. Gathering Information 

48. Arranging problems by importance 
49* Making a decliloa 

S0« Concentratlrig on a task 



Group IV. Skill ^ternatlve £q 
Aggress lorn 



22. Ajklng permiiil^ 

23* Sharing soraethiag 

24* Helping others 

25* Hegotlatlai '* 

26* Using self-control 

27. Standing up for your rights 

28. Bespendlng to teasing 

2i* Avoiding trouble with others 

30. Keeping out of fights 



Notes Component 40 was inlsslng In original text of Spraffin, 
Gershsw, and Goidstein« 
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Each of these is broken dovm further into "learning points" that outline 
effective methods or procedures for carrying out the responses required 
by the skill. For example, Skill 31, "Making a complaint" has the following 
learning points: 

1* Define what the problem is and who is responsible. 

2, Decide how the problem might be solved. 

3, Tell that person what the problem is and how it might 
bB solved. 

4, Ask for his Response* 

5, Show that you understand his feelings* 

e] Come to agreement on. the steps to be taken by each 

of you^ _ _ - 

Of course even these subskills require further explication and 
skills. For example, "telling the other person what the problem is and 
how it might be solved" Involves a good deal of what is called "tact" 
mixed with assertion* In any case, these researchers have outlined 
specific interpersonal skills that are needed in adolescence* They would 
appear to have considerable generality," even if they may seem elementary. 
For example, many highly successful adults have difficulty making complaints 
and others have difficulty eKpressing affection. Although there are . 
ganerally accepted ways of doing all these things, many adolescents 
and adults are deficient in one area or another. These skills, then, 
would seem to define basic social competence in our society* They 
represent the multiple options needed in socially challenging situations 
that can lead to appropriate and effective responses* 

Adult Functioning 

Research on social competence of adults has tended to .focus on the 
psychiatric approach and the definitions of effective leadership behavior.: 
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Traditional Psychiatric Approacha^ , Psychiatric theory has traditionally 

concantrated on the intrapsychic » with interpersonal relations considered 

an Qutgrowth of Intrapersonal processas, Freud's conception of a "normal" 

person, such as it can be found in his writings , is that of an individual 

who can balance external and Internal demands (Relffs I960)- The person 

can accept reality, both in the external world and in his own actions and 

wishes. The ego makes plans and schedules actions in the most rational 

way possible* The well-adjusted person is thus able to plan and carry 

out-realistic courses of act ion is able to work, has made adequate use 

of his or her abilities, can postpone present satisfaction for perhaps 
J* 

much later goals, and can sublimate and accept substitutions when necessary. 
The well='adjusted person is responsible, can make decisions and carry out 
the plans of the ego with a raimlmum of worry or seeking of support from 
others. 

Jung (1960) concentrated almost solely on internal psychological 
life, but did describe the healthy person as being "educated for social 
worth," using his^ or her abilities in socially useful forms. The truly 
healthy person has avoided identification with the ''persana""the side of 
the personality shown to the external world^^and is free from the "collec- 
tive consciousness" that is sometimes misused in mass movements* 

Of all traditional psychiatric writers, Adler placed most emphasis 
on social relations* In fact, or, ^f his central ideas was social 
interest— a generalized attitude of well wishing toward mankind, with a 
tendency toward cooperation, identification with the group, and empathy 
(Ansbacher 4 Rowena, 1956)* The more mature person gradually fuses his 
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or her own goals iuco those of the group, Adler s.lso eaphaslzed the 
importance of vocation and work, and gradually turned his attention to 
the Itiiprovemenc of society. 

Sullivan (1953) emphasizod the ttaportance of realistic thinking and 
of the ability to form relationBhips in which there are equality, mutuality, 
and reciprocity between the partners, "...in tnis collaboration there is 
the very striking feature of a very lively sensitivity to the needs of 
the other and to the interpersonal security or lack of anxiety In the 
other." [The mature person] will be quite syopathetically understanding 
of the limitations, interests, possibilities, anxieties, and so on of 
those among whom they move or with whom they deal." (P. 310) In 
general, although his students termed Sullivan's ideas an "interpersonal- 
theory of psychiatry, it focuses on early development and clinical 
manifestations of psychological problems. 

Later theorists, such as Horney (1937, 1950), added other ideas about 
interpersonal relations, but the emphasis was still on the intrapsychic. 
More recent writers such asArgyle, Berne, etc., have emphaslEed social 
■ inter- ction. but chiefly as a means toward Individual therapy. As 
stimulating as many of the Ideas of these writers are, we shall concentrate 
on two recent trends that bear more directly on interpersonal skills: 
interpersonal cognition and programs to improve the interpersonal skills 
of patients. 

Recent literature . The recent clinical literature has varied from 
the simple identification of patterns of ineffective behavior to descrip- 
tions of fairly complex intervention programs. For example, Hersen and 



Bsllach (1976) indicaced that patients with poor social skills typically 
had poor eye contact and low voice tone. 

One major area of research has been on the cognitive factors 
in social skills, Hany sources have identified irrational beliefs 
and distorted t?ilnking processes that are related to poor social 
fuinctioning (Ellis & Grier, 1977; Foreyt & Rathjen, 1978; Mahoney , 1974', 
Meichenbaum, 1977; Trover, Bryant, & Argyle , 197S)* These include 
arbitrary inference, j^agnlf icat ion , over-generalization, diehotomQUS 
reasoning, and catastrophlEing* , . More adaptive ways for t 
to interpret their social environments would include drawing conclusions 
from adequate evidence, putting events inco perspective, attending 
to all relevant aspects of social situations , generalizing from multiple 
rather than single instances, and making attributions along a continuum 
rather than dichotomously*" (Rathjen & Foreyt, 1980, p. 11) Other 
errors include the failure to use feedback from the environment, misper- 
ceiving social situations through projection, egocentrism, or "mind 
reading,*' focusing on irrelevant stimuli, and excessive self-arousal from 
Inordinata concentration on internal cues (Mahone>% 1974)- Other irrational 
ideas include the beliefs that one must be perfect, must have the 
approval of others, must have perfect behavior from others, must avoid 
any unpleasantness, etc- (Ellis & Grier, 1977). 

The most thorough analysis of social skills was conducted by Trower, 
Bryant, and Argyle (1978) * who then developed a program degigned to train 
patients in these social skills* It Is described in some detail to show 
the level of tasks and skills Involved in ordinary social competence. It 



includes the following skill elements: 

1, Observation of situations and other people^ consisting of 

a. Information or facts about what happened to whom 

b* Observing the feelings and attitudes of others, including being able 
to identify and describe others* feelings, using information 
about their physical appearance^ vocal style, conversation, 
and nonverbal cues. 

c. Identifying the causes for the others' feelings—the situa- 
tion, his personality, his mood, someone else or oneself* 

d. Self "Observation of one's feelings, success t:. expression, 
agreeraent from others, and behavior that may need to be changed. 

To do these, participants are taught facial cues and voice cues Jor 
surprise or Interest, fear, anger, disgust or contempt^ sadness, and 
happiness* They are also taught cues for the general attitudes of warm or 
friendly, assertive or dominant, neutrality, and negative or anxious. 
These cues are found In the other's face, ga^e, voice, distance, touch, 
position^ orientation, posture, and speech. For eKample, the speech cues 
for "warm or friendly" include the fact that the listener responds, discloses 
similarity, does not interrupt or disturb the others' speech,^ has 
good timing and hands over the conversation* 
2* Skills in listening to others , consisting of 

a* Reflecting, by saying back what the other has said in the listener's 

own words so that the speaker knows the listener understands and is 

interested. 

b. Reflecting nonverbal expressions by attending to the other's 
eyebrows, forehead, eyes, eyelids, mouth, and lips. 
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c* Matching the other's mood by doing what th& speaker does (e«g, , if 
the speaker amlles, the listener smiles; if he looks serious , the 
listener looks serious). 

d* Reflecting back the feelings of the other by identifying the 
particular feeling being aKpressed and using the proper words* 
For example s the listener may see that the speaker is fearful and 
say "You feel (anxious, alarmed, worried, uncertain* confused) 
because • . . '* 

e* Using other listener responses, when the speaker pauses, such as 
nodding head, or saying "uh," "yeah," "I see" etc* 

f* Commenting and describing one-s own feelings and beliefs, e.g*, 
feelings of similarity (I also f eel- .* because. ^ * ) and difference 
(But I f eel. - -because, . * ) , and showing feelings by face and 
voice - 

g. Questioning skills, including the use of general questions, 

specific questions, and feeling questions # 
h* Following a strategy consisting of observing the other, greeting 

him, moving gradually from general to specific questions, sharing 

feelings and taking leave* 
Speaking skills , such as: 

a» Talking about things in. general, such as something the speaker h^s 
been Involved In recently, things the speaker does, things the 
speaker and the listener might have in common, or current topics - 

b* Talking about things in detail. 

c. Talking about the speaker's feelings and opinions # 
d • Disclosing feelings nonver bally. 
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4. M eshing or keeping a conversatiDn going smoothly by using proper i 

a. Flow, beginning with similar copies and feelings, moving to 
different topics aud feelings, 

b. Timing, so there are not many interruptions or long silences. 
Taking turns by using the special signals for handing over the 
conversation, taking up the conversation; or conversely, suppressing 
a turn signal or resisting a hand over, 

5. Exp ression of attitudes and feelings by ^ 

a. Choosing a style—cold ^ warmth, dominance, etc, 
b* Thinking about how we want to affect the other, 

c. Carrying out the appropriate conversation. 

6. Using appro priate social routines for such routine functions as 
starting and ending conversations ^ making difficult requests^ such 
as a date or a favor, handling someone who thinks we have wronged 
them, dealing with someone we feel has wronged us, etc. These 
routines include: 

a. Greetings, which are important for smooth social relations, such 
as interaction greetings for starting a conversation with an 
acquaintance, passing greetings, for showing mutual respect for 
nodding acquaintances, but without Involved conversation, and non-* 
greetings, which indicate respect without social contact. 

b. Partings, which need to be used to avoid the other feeling 
insulted or rejected, and to avoid failure to end an unwanted 
conversation. The goal is to end the conversation decisively but 
without awkwardness, 

t 
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c* Requests which Involve asking for certain things without embarrass- 
ment jr insult. The authors recommend using nonverbal immediacy 
cues, eKplalning the situation, and making the request directly 
and to the point , If the other complies , appreciation is offered 
verbally and nonverballyi but if the other refuses with apology, 
the request is minimized and appreciation is offered* 

d* Procedures for approaching strangers, either in private, or in 

public so that a conversation can begin* A variety of actions are 
suggested* 

e# Offering praise, help, and other kinds of support, by using 

accepted and conventional ways of doing so that bring pleasure to 
the other and are expected. Failure to do so may result in hurt 
feelings • 

f. "Making good** on routines used when someone thinks we 
have done them wrong or rejected them* The routines 
that are outlined are techniques for explaining actions, 
apologizing for them and saving one's own and the other's 
face* 

g* Asserting. oneself when someone has done wrongs failed to fulfill a 
service promised, made unreasonable demands, etc* Sequences of 
activities are suggested for assertion, where the goal is to 
restore the situation and get an apology, and for refusal, where 
the goal is to refuse In the face of persistence, 
7* Tactics , which involves being fleKible and using the repertoire of 

skills listed above, by thinking of alternatives, choosing the best 

one, and using it at the right moment* 
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8. Using a plan or strategy for a whole conversation, depending on what 
we want In the situation and' on our repertoire of skills. These 
include strategies for: 

a. Rewarding others ^ where the goal is to get the other inter- 
ested * talking and responding more, to feel more friendly towards 
the speaker* 

b. Controlling others where the goal is no get the other to talk 
less, or about different things, and reduce his control of the 
speaker arid" the situation. 

c. Presenting oneself in the best possible light to make a good 
impression • 

For each of these, the authors suggest a sequence of general behaviors 
that may be effective* 

The similarity of this list of skills with those developed for 
adolescents is obvious. Both reflect the basic forms of social expecta- 
tions and responsiveness needed for social competence in our society* 
They botli may appear somewhat elementary, butj as noted earlier, their 
appropriate and effective use can be a considerable art, one that is 
missing from the behavioral repertoire of many otherwise successfully 
functioning adults. \ . , 

The list of skills suggest at least six questions (Rathjen, 19B0) I 

1. What are the relevant tasks a competent person must be able to 
perform? ' , 

2. What behavior defines competent and incompetent solutions 
for the population in question? 
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3. What is the subject population and what are Its relevant 
processing characteristics? 

4. What knowledge or underlying'^rules lead to competent and Incompe- 
tent performance? 

3, How is individual knowledge assessed? 

6* How is the necessary knowledge taught and learned? 

In general^ there seems to be some consensus in answers to the first 
three questions, at least for the majority of people in our society. 
However, the answer to the fourth is a matter for continued basic research. 
The answers to' the fifth and sixth demand considerably more research* We 
shall return to these questions later. 

Leadership * One way to address the question of social competence is 
to examine the behaviors and skills of those whom society would term 
socially skillful. These would include certain leaders and highly 

skillful individuals t 

Effective leaders need to have many interpersonal skills- For eKample, , 
as outlined by Doob (1979) the functions of supervisors Include planning, 
directing, and controlling the work of others;, assigning work, making decisions, 
motivating subordinates, setting Job objectives with subordinates, setting 
priorities, setting performance standards, and reaching mutual agreements 
with subordinates about objectives and performance. More generally, when 
leaders in a wide variety of group situations wi^e studied, they were found 
to perform five functions conmon to all the groups (Hemphill, 1962)* They 

1. Advanced the group's purposes. 

2. Administered. 

3. Inspired greater activity or set the pace. 
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4. Made members feel secure within the group. 
5* Acted without regard to their own self -Intereat . 
Stogdlll (1974) reviewed the research on leadership and identified six 
functions associated with leadership: 

1. Defining objectives and maintaining goal directions. 

2. Providing means for goal attainment* 

3. Providing and maintaining group structure. 
4* Facilitating group action and Interaction. 

5- Haintalning group cohesiveness and member satisfaction* 

6* Facilitating group task performance. 

Bowers and Seashore (1966) reviewed a number of factor aualytic studies 

of leadership, and found four general common dimensions: 

1# Supports Behavior that enhances someone else's feeling of personal 
worth and importance. 

2. Interaction facilitation . Behavior that encourages membe'rs of the 
group to develop close, mutually satisfying relationshlpg, 

3* Goal emphasis . Behavior that stimulates an enthusiasm for meeting 
the group's goal or achieving excellent performance. 

4* Work facilitation * Behavior that helps achiave goal attainment by 
such activities as scheduling , coordinating, planning, and by 
providing resources such as tools, materials j and technical knowledge 

More generally, a number of reseachers, especially Bales (1965), 

have found two general kinds of leadership contributions: (1) initiating 

structure and supervising the tasks and (2) showing consideration and 

providing support for the people involved. Although , there are occasionally 

two separate leaders providing these functions, in most cases a single 

leader must perform both, balancing the two requirements. Imbalance 

results when the leader is so eager to have high quality outcomes that he 




or she igiiQre.s the feelings of members, or when he or sh^ is so concerned 
with the emotional well-being of the group that he or she cannot insist 
on rigorous standards* 

However, the review by Bowera and Seashore (1966) suggests a third 
function of leaderahip that is purely procedural - an admlniatrator or 
coordinator of group activity. 

To perform these various functions, the leader needs to have a wide 
repertoire of skllla ranging from the reflective to the directive, as 
described by Athoa (1978): expressing interpretation, encourage* 
ment, assurance; asking questions from the point of view of the follower ^ 
asking questions from the point of view of the leader; confrontation, 
challenge, agreement or disagreement; advice or suggestion; and entreatment 
commands, and threats* 

Obviously, these various interpersonal skills do not comprise all 
that is included in leadership. The technical problems involved in 
finding and organizing information, planning, decision making, etc*, are 
not included. In addition, the higher levels of supervision in large, 
complex organizations are not covered. However, the leadership functions 
outlined here appear to have some generality across situations, and 
probably apply to the higher levels. as welir For example, Campbell 
(1977) found that the actual daily lives of prominent leaders in a 
variety of settings indicated that a major portion of their activities 
are carried out through face=to-face oral transactions .and their effective- 
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ness in such contexts defines their competence as leaders. Effective- 
. ness as a leader Jt ems from "... the ability of an interactant to choose 



.among available communication behaviors in order that he may successfully 
accomplish his own goals during an encounter while maintaining the face 
and line of his fGllow interactants within the constraints of the situation*" 
(Wlemann, 1977) 

However, successful leadership is highly dependent on the situation. 

Research results suggest that the traits and abilities Tequired of 
a leader tend to vary from one situation to another* The best 
predictor of leadership is prior success in this role. But a 
previously successful leader may fail when placed in a situation 
that imposes demands incompatible with his personality or stabilised 
pattern of interaction and performance- (Stogdill, 1974) 

ThuSs leaders must match the tasks and people in the situation, 

and effective leaders have to be in che "right place at the. right tiM" 

(Fiedler, 1977), In general ^ -research tends to support this view. 

Different kinds of leaders seem to function best in certain kinds of 

situations i with the chief influence on their success being the degree of 

structure in the situation (Vroom, 1976; Hunt & Larson, 1974), 

' The specific skills needed by leaders have been identified by 

Friedman (1980) from a review of the literature on leadership* 

A* Initiating and managing social Interaction— meeting and getting 
to know other^; making appropriate comments to keep conversations 
going, rather than leaving long, awkward pauses, interrupting 
often, or ignoring others; asking questions to draw others out; 
and relating one-s own comments to the comments of others* 

B* Disclosing, sharing information about^ oneself appropriately" 
relating the "h^re and now" of an interaction of one's past 
eKperlences to what is occurring; being seen as. genuine, open, 
unguarded, 

C* Showing empathy or understanding' of what others think and 

f eel" ind 1 ca t ing that one is listening attentively; trying to 
comprehend others' messages as they are intended; . checking out 
the accuracy of one's understanding periodically* 



D. Dealing with f eellngs— r'ecognlzlng the role of affective energies 
in relacTonships; allowing the arousal and full expression of 
einotions in oneself and others. 

E. Deepening relationshlps^ ^al lowing closeness, vulnerability, 
intimacy with others; forming interdependent j close-knit ^ 
lasting friendships, 

F. Experimenting with Interactions— employing creative behaviors such 
as rDle-playing, fantasizing, speculating, dramatizfng , theoriEing, 
and storytelling; using '^growth" ^experiences such as support groups, 
human relations workshops, and other challenging or expansive 
learning methods. _ 

G# Being as sertive— not being habitually dominant or passive, 

"owning" one's views, rather than repressing them; not pressuring 
or accusing others to achieve an artificial agreement* 

H, Wording ideas concretely and clearly— expressing viewpoints in 
vivid^ specific terms so that others can visualiEe them accurately; 
not being habitually vague or abstractr not resorting to "1 

can't express it"; taking a clear position and ^ explaining it 
with illustrative examples. 

I, Being confident and relaxed— interacting in an feasy, flowing 
manner, tolerant of diversity and ambiguity in others; being 
generally calm and patient in interaction; not tense, hurried, 
clipped, or abrupt. ' 

J, Structuring or planning problem-solving activities— delegating 
responsibilities ; defining and assigning roles; clarifying 
problems; tdentifylng criteria; eliciting proposed solutions; 
comparing and selecting solutions; developing action plans* 
c 

Persuading , influencing others— building agreement among people 
by arguing'for a point of viiw; changing others' positions 
without making them feel dimished or "wrong*" 

L* Supporting , praising , "stroking" others— communicating one's 

concern for others* welfare; encouraging and reinforcing others ; 
affirming others i worth and the value of their efforts, 

M* Critiquing, confronting, challenging others" provlding feedback 

in ways that are perceived as helpful i pointing out the discrepancy 
between what others have done and what they've agreed to^ do, 
what the job requires, or what they have the potential to do* 

N, negotiating » resolving interpersonal conf llcts= -bargaining ; 

clarifying differences among viewpoints and exploring approachea . ^ 
to accepting ^or reconciling them; developing compromise or 
collaborative agreements in conflict situatiohs* 
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This listing of skills is strikingly similar to those promoted for 
adolescents and adult psychiatric patients, although the overall level 
of skill may be higher. For example, the specific behaviors 
under skill A are very similar to those in the Spraffini Gershaw, and 
Goldstein (1980) training programj as are most of the others* The only 
areas that seem to receive appreciably greater emphasis in this listing 
than in the oarlier listings are J - Structuring or planning problem^solvlng 
activities i K - Persuading, influencing others, and M - Critiquing, 
confronting, challenging others. Even here, the chief difference seems 
to be based on the social role of the leader-^l*e* j the leader is 
supposed to plan activities, persuade others, and critique others. 
Otherwise the leader is to behave much like any other socially competent 
adult » 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of the outstanding leader is what 
Friedman calls effective flexibility . That iSj the outstanding leader 
shifts easily from one of these modes of interaction into another. 
They , • have full freedom to choose the ends of interaction they 
might pursue, and they have available a large repertoire of skills which 
can be employed to achieve those ends , , * .(those) willing to risk 
wanting and working for intimacy and responsibility must have a sense of 
their own and others* worth. The range of people and tasks with which 
they are willing to engage is further evidence of their potential in this 
area." (Friedman, 1980) 

Again, however, it appears that this is chiefly a matter of degree. 
For example s Spraffih, Gershaw, and Goldstein (1980) described "strategies" 
which lead to effective use/ of specific skills. It is Just that, like 
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tha experienced tennis player who adjusts to the play of his or her opponent, 
the leader or the "socially gifted" can shift gears almost subconsciously, 
and can use the skills more adroitly than less skillful adults. Overall, , 
however, the same skills are involvad* 

Discussion 

The research reviewed in the previous pages suggests that there are 
several types of interperspnal skills that are used throughout the 
life-span. They are required at a fairly elementary level among children, 
become more important among adolescents* and reach full development among 
adults. These would include the proper use of basic social forms . That 
is, the simple procedures used to express greetings, begin a conversation, 
carry out a conversation, end a conversation, express farewells, express 
gratitude, etc, are part of the socialisation of the child (say, "thank 
you")* The behaviors expected of adolescents become somewhat more 
difficult, and those of the adult represent full social competence. 
Those who^ are "socially gifted" go beyond competence to a high level of 
skill. For example, the charming hostess or the brilliant conversationalist 
may appear to be glittering ornaments of the social scene, but are 
actually demonstrating a sensitivity to and understanding of social foras 
that is attained by few* 

Beyond the basic social skills are those that demand more intimacy 
and, common Interactions with others . These include asking for help, 
giving instructions, apologising or making up to others * and convincing 
or influencing otheTSa Thase, are typically taught in informal ways 
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during adolescence , although many adults are deficient in the skills. 
That isj Tnany educated adults have difficulty In providing Instructions 
for others, apologizir4g, and/or providing a convincing case for their 
viewpoint 5 however well-founded it may be in the facts, 

, For many people,^ constructive assertlveness is very difficulty as 
witnessed by the recent rash of best sellers on the subject. Complaining, . 
standing up for one's rights, and negotiating all Involve assertion and 
the potential for aggression and anger on the part of the other person, 
Manys perhaps most people in our society have not been socialiEed to 
handle such confrontations ef f ectively by making their own points and 
holding their ground without antagoniEing the other person so that a 
mutually satisfactory outcome can be vol out* Rather, they tend to 
give up or respond with their own anger* These skills require a high 
level of interpersonal effectiveness* 

Another cluster of skills involve what might be called intrapersonal 
skills. For example, recogniEing one's own feelings , using self-control, 
dealing with failure, dealing with frustration, and dealing with another's 
ange'r all require internal monitoring . Again Mny adults have great diffi= 
culty with these tasks, and a truly skillful person is rare. 

A related cluster involves the expression of emotions. Expressing 
feelings, expressing affection, and expressing fear all require skills at 
identifying one's emotions, selecting a way to express them, and attention 
to the feedback from one's listener. 

A cluster that is often considered important in organizations involves 
piannlngi group decision'-maklng, and Coordination of activities. These 
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kinds of skills are important in many group settings, ranging from social 
clubs p volunteer organlEatione , churches, businesses, government, and 
national societies- 

/ . Although these clusters of Interpersonal skills can be Identified, it 
is still very unclear whether they can be accurately assessed so that the 
assessments can be used in practice. For eKample, there have been a wide 
variety of attempts to measure '*soclal intelligence*' which, as originally 
defined by Thorndike (Thomdlke & Stein, 1937), consisted of two components^ 
understanding others and wise social action* The variety of research that 
has focused on social Intelligence and the attempts to measure it have been 
reviewed by Walker and Foley (1973). Some of the measures designed to 
assess social intelligence include the George Washington Social Intelligence 
Test ; the Chapin Social Insight Test , the Dymond Rating Tests , the Role-Taking 
Test , and the Guilford group's Six Factor Tests of. Social I ntelligence. 
There is little evidence that these measures reliably assess a trait that is 
generalizable across situations. In addition, a number of the instruments 
may only be measuring verbal ability. However, it seems likely that assess- 
ment of the basic social skills is possible. That is, the social norms 
involving introductions, initiating a conversation, etc. , are sufficiently, 
clear that simulations or ratings of these competencies would be possible. , 
HoweA^eV, assessment of^ generic skills such as internal monltorihg, wquld 
probably be extremely difficult, A more, efficient strategy would be to 
select a particular skill that is Important in the criterion situation, 
such as negotiation in business, attempts at influencing others in 

•law, or gaining the attention of a class; in taachlng. Then the specific ^ 



cotaponents of these skills could t« Identified ^ and levels of skill 
defined. A variety of techniques could then be used to assess these 
skillsi paper and pencil simulations (e.g. , the work by Aldermans Evans ^ 
& Wilder, 1980); video-'simulations (e.g*, Strieker, 1982); paper and 
pencil exercises (e.g. , something analogous to the effort to assess 
scientific thinking by Frederiksen & Ward , 1978); or ratings from knowledge 
able observers. Each of these approaches has well-known advantages and 
disadvantages in terms of reliability, generalizablllty of the behavior 
elicited to other behaviors, and validity in different settings. Probably 
the most ef fective . strategy would be for groups that are concerned with 
particular interpersonal skills to attempt to assess them in the most 
naturalistic way that reflects the realities of their fleldfe. 
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